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Southern Pacific 


ON SALE 


East of Cheyenne, Denver, Pueblo, etc. 
September 19-27, 1901 


West of and from Cheyenne, Denver, Pueblo, etc. 
September 20-28, 1901 








Return Limit, November 15, 1901, for the 














Episcopal Church 
General Convention 


Nearest Southern Pacific agent is anxious to tell you 
all the details 












































OZARK MOUNTAIN ROUTE 





TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 



































OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 





FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Bryan Snyder, Generat passenger Agent, St. Lowis, Mo. 
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In California are grown 
annually 150,000,000 pounds 
of cured prunes. 


Two pounds for every 
person in the United States. 


Have you had your. share? 


The California prune is the 
most healthful and nourish- 
ing food known. 


It’s a delicious, sugary 
plum. Very likely you don’t 
know a thing about it. You 
have eaten other prunes. 


Send a cent to the nearest 
Southern Pacific agent for a 
Prune Primer. 


Hope you are not too old 
to learn. 




















The Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in 
the best portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, and Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, 
Colton, and South Riverside in San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties. These lands are especially adapted for oranges, lemons, 

vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, alfalfa, and other 
agricultural products. 

They have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their 
surpassing productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they 
can be cultivated, and for their accessibility by the several lines of railroads 
running through the property, the distance from Los Angeles to about the 
center of the lands being only a forty-minute ride over either of two lines 
of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running between Los Angeles, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, and Santa Ana, across the property, while county 
toads are ‘opened i in all directions. Upon portions of the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether 
the most desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, 
fig, etc., all flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield inimense crops of corn, and large portions 
grow the finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses. 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted 
to barley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp, and the vine, as well as all the 
ordinary northern fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in 
these lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully 
raised here. Water is easily obtained from canals running through and 
across this property for irrigating nearly all the tillable lands except in the 
artesian belt. In this district water from flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands 
in the La Habra valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what 
is called the Fullerton district. 

Flowing wells are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost of 
from $100 to $500. 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will 
grow large crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how 
dry the season. These moist lands are the best for growing apples anil 
pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. Ina word, the entire property is in 
a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile section, offerin strong induce- 
ments to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale in tracts to suit 
purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 per acre. The lands offered 
are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages 
of buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited 
agent direct with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commis- 
sions nor entail any expense to the buy er, but will be net and exact. You 
are guaranteed quick transactions and immediate possession. 

, se One-quarter cash, balance in one, two, and three years, with 
interest at eight per cent. per aimum on deferred payments. Special 
terms given syndicates and colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agents, 


R. J. NORTHAM, LOS ANGELES W. J. HOLE, LA HABRA, or to 
THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 











324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 





E. W. HOPKINS, President 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 
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In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


ICAGO 


via OMAHA “i? NEW ORLEANS; 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 
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AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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The Greater 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 


IT WAS THE ROUTE IN “‘49”’! 
IT IS THE ROUTE TODAY 
AND WILL BE FOR ALL TIME TO COME 


GREAT NAMES 















STUDY THB MAP 
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| SAN DIEGO 








HEN fast passenger train service across the continent was first 
adopted by the Union Pacific Railroad, the first train was named 
““THE OVERLAND FLYER,” a daily train; the second was named ‘* THE 
GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL,” a weekly train. These trains have given way 
to the great California train, “THE OVERLAND LIMITED,” which runs 


every day in the year, one of the fastest and finest trains in the world. 













One of the sights for passengers traveling on ‘* THE OVERLAND 
LIMITED,” is a hole bored through the Rockies (Sherman Hill Tunnel) 
piercing the hardest of granite rock of Archzean forma- 
tion, so well constructed and free from smoke and bad 
air, (the atmosphere is so clear that one may see with 
the naked eye from one end to the other). 









Be sure your ticket reads via this route. 
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GALENA ??:: 
wase OILS 








Are the Standard 
If you are Railway 

not familiar . 

with these Lubricants 
rye of the world 
are at all 
interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 


people THEY ARE MORE 


ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 

















th THAN ANY ODHER: .....:....... 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 
TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 


























For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 











HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
MISSOURI, KANSAS 
KATY LINE <x 
TEXAS RAILWAYTY.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 

The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
i fast train to T “ 

is the fas oe “a “me St. Louis, Mo. 

We don’t call it ‘‘limited”’ 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 48> PACIFIC COAST 
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at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 

LOO kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 

get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL & CO. 





401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Wwe. D. ELti8, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PITKIN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER ALonzo P. STRONG, SECRETARY 
A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT Jas. E. SAQUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., U.S.A. 
EsTasiisHeo 1848 








Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 





ANNUAL Capacity 450 


The Information Bureau 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY 

















is LocaTED AT 613 MARKET STREET 


GRAND HOTEL BLOCK 
SAN FRANCISCO 





HE traveling public are cordially invited to call at the Bureau for Information 
concerning railroad travel in general, the business centers and pleasure resorts 
of California and all matters incident thereto. All information which can be of 
service to the traveler will be gladly given. The object of the Bureau is to 
facilitate travel and disseminate a thorough knowledge of the resources and 
capabilities of the Pacific Coast. . . . . Have your mail addressed care of 


WILLIAM McMURRAY, Agent 
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GUAYMAS 


Sonora, Mexico 


One of the most delightful Winter Resorts 


of America 


Send Ten Cents for copy of SONORA BOOK, to 
J. A. NAUGLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sonora Ry., Ltd., GUAYMAS, MEXICO 














All the modern conveniences 
Up-to-date 
Headquarters for mining and commercial men 
Newly fitted throughout 


Russ fHouse 


J.S. YOUNG & SONS 
Proprietors 


Montgomery, Pine and Bush Sts. 


Center of business district 
Convenient to all car lines 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


300 rooms 
Suites with baths 
Sample rooms 


American Plan, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per day 
European plan, $ .75, $1.00 and $1.50 per day 











San Joaquin 
County 


Central California’s 
Garden Spot 


RICH BOTTOM LANDS AT 
LOW PRICES 
GOOD MARKETS 
CHEAP TRANSPORTATION 


No better opportunity was ever offered 
the farmer than is offered today in 
San Joaquin County 


For facts, figures and full information, address 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Stockton, California 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed. 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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Here is a glimpse of 
Fairyland and Wonderland, 
where swans paddle idly 
among the water lilies, 
where humming: birds flit 
among roses, where lilies 
ever bloom on the grounds 
of Hotel Del Monte at 
Monterey, California. It’s a 
year:around Paradise, where 
sunshine and sea and air 
conspire for health and 
gladness, and Nature sings 
her eternal rune. 
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BANDS OF STEEL THAT BIND THE CONTINENT TOGETHER. 


This is a glimpse, in San Luis Obispo County, California, of a section of the standard track of the Coast 
overland line of the Southern Pacific Company. The thorough construction, as well as the character of the 








country through which the road here passes, is well shown in the picture. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE BORDER. 


Vol. VII. September, 19Ql. No. 5. 


A Study of San Luis Obispo County, 


California. 
By Charles Howard Shinn. 


7 THE great domain of California, with its 158,000 square miles of territory, 
[ ‘ctesetpacked with possibilities that no man as yet fully comprehends, has 
passed through many surprising changes, and is now entering upon a 
period of new and marvelous development. Here lies the western gateway of 
the continent, and here, belonging to a single American commonwealth, are 
resources of soil, climate, mines, forests, water power, and whatever goes to 
produce material strength, equivalent, in the long run, to the national resources 
of countries like Italy, France or Spain. In the near future the race for indus- 
trial supremacy among the states must narrow down to Texas and California. 
In that future the varied possibilities of some of our yet undeveloped districts 
count as the most important factor. We begin to understand what Santa 
Clara and Alameda can become, but how seldom we measure in the same spirit 
the broader areas of counties like Mendocino or San Luis Obispo. 

Fifty years ago the energies of California grouped about the placer mines 
and the towns which supplied their needs. Stormy, passionate camps away 
up in the mountains of Trinity, Shasta, Butte, Sierra, ruled socially and 
politically, while all the fastnesses of the Coast range, all the unfenced valleys, 
the wide San Joaquin, the oak-clad Sacramento waited, almost unknown and 
wholly neglected. Then, here and there, by accident more than by plan or 
forethought, certain districts waked to life as the placer camps died, and thus 
Sonoma, Sacramento, Humboldt and other imperial counties took historic 
shape. Out on the Merced and Fresno deserts the pioneers learned to irrigate; 
so cities grew in their footsteps. South of the Tehachapi men learned in part 
the magic that lies in the words, “soil, climate, water,” and are still studying 
in that college. In ways like this the California of 1901 has come into 
existence. Today, men without trained, reason-guided imaginations are apt 
to think that this is all—that the history of the next fifty years will simply 
cut these lines deeper, brighten the splendors of these and similar districts, 
now going forward with tremendous energy, make a larger Fresno, a more 
queenly Ios Angeles. 

But the history of all growing commonwealths, and especially of Cali- 
fornia, shows that enormous areas, from various causes, long lie comparatively 
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MORRO ROCK, FROM THE TOWN OF MORRO 


undeveloped, enter the race late, overtake and even pass other districts. The 
real future of the state, as we have hinted, depends upon bringing out the 
latent resources of such regions as these, quite as much as upon the enlarged 
prosperity of great centers already established. 

Now, there is a land which, anywhere else but in California, would long 
ago have received the name of another Palestine, or another Los Angeles, so 
beautiful it is, and so prosperous. It hasa history, too, which reaches away back 
to the days of the beginnings, when Spanish priests and pioneers came and loved 
this golden California of ours. This land lies, for the most part, on and near 
the ocean, and rises, foot by foot, into the most beautiful hills, mountains and 
great oak-clad, sea-like slopes that can be found anywhere on the face of the 
earth. It lies, too, in the midst of famous places, and it has fame and to spare 
of its own, for artists, poets, novelists found it long ago. 

But let us give this land a definite place, no longer evasive in purple dis- 
tances. It lies south of that Monterey where Junipero first planted his cross, 
north of that Santa Barbara the fame of whose beauty has gone around the 
world, west of that Kern whose torrents of petroleum are daily creating new 
industries. A hundred and thirty years ago it was named San Luis Obispo, 
and it, like Los Angeles, like Fresno, like Sonoma, is a vast region of won- 
derful potentialities. 

This brief paper, setting forth some of the interesting facts relating to San 
Luis Obispo, has long seemed worth writing,so full of charm and beauty is the 
region and so long has that charm been felt. Nearly thirty years ago it was 
that the writer took that old-time stage ride from Salinas City to sleepy old 
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IN A TYPICAL WALNUT GROVE 
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GLIMPSE OF A VALLEY NEAR THE CITY OF SAN LUIS OBISPO 
San Luis, went up the coast to Piedras Blancas, south to Nipomo, north to the 
Naciemiento and east over the cattle ranges, clear to the Carrissa. Year after 
year the growth and changes that have taken place in this vast realm have 
been deeply interesting, and yet it is, in some respects, the same San Luis—a 
land of cheerful people, of warm friendships, and of much sunshine. Partly 
southern, partly northern, San Luis Obispo is the true “ Central” California. 
It includes about 3500 square miles of territory, or something like twice that 
of Delaware. It really consists of several very dissimilar regions, and its 
varied soils and climates make any generalization absurd. The country is 
built on a large plan. The great Coast range, which fills up the larger part of 
San Luis Obispo, trends northwest and southeast, and is divided into three 
distinct curving and entangled ridges, the Buchon, the Santa Lucias and the 
San Jose. They reach in places elevations of 3000 feet, are well covered with 
brush and certain kinds of timber, furnish much pasture, contain mineral 
wealth, shelter many small, fertile valleys, and are becoming the homes of a 
hardy and enterprising race. The dominating range is the Santa Lucia, and 
its summits mark the climatic dividing line between coastal and inland conditions. 

It was up the coast that the Portala expedition, of which Father Crespi was 
chronicler, came in 1769. Leaving the lagunes of Guadalupe September Ist, 
killing a ‘‘lean bear,” September 2d, at Oso Flaco, and slowly proceeding past 
the sand hills of the Arroyo Grande, the Canada de los Osos, the Morro rock, 
the wide sweep of the Estero shore lands, and the San Simeon, to far beyond 
the Piedras Blancas country, they crossed the mountains to Carmel bay. 
With boundaries somewhat extended inland, this San Luis of Father Crespi 
represents not only the elder Spanish district; it is still a separate empire; 
it still belongs to that small but very fascinating group of California mission 
districts, such as Ventura and Santa Barbara. 

September 1, 1772, Junipero established the Mission of San Luis Obispo 























HOTEL RAMONA, SAN LUIS OBISPO, A FAMOUS RESORT FOR TOURISTS 
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POINT SAN SIMEON, BEACH AND LIGHT 

de Toloso. A little bush arbor was set up, and under it mass was said, the 
bells were rung, the Indians were gathered in and given “a little brown 
sugar.” Greatly the mission grew, despite assaults by wild Indians from the 
San Joaquin. By 1821, as Colton said, it owned nearly 80,000 cattle and 
27,000 sheep; its gardens and hospitalities were famous throughout California; 
hundreds of Indians dwelt within its shelter; the Spanish rancheros, and the 
few hardy American pioneers like Dana and Price, who found their way to 
California before 1845, went in and out, welcome guests. About it legends 
clustered, and still linger in the land shaping themselves for future novelists. 

Came at last the American of 1849 taking hold in his hard, decisive way, 
with something too much of swagger, a little too much of contempt for the 
native Californian (as we nowsee). In 1850 the,newly organized county had but 
sixty-three taxpayers, and all of them together were assessed less than $4000, 
of which three men, John Wilson, Francisco Branch and Wm. G. Dana paid 
$1449. Spanish /weces del Campos were briefly appointed by the Americans for 
the great cattle ranges; the Court of Sessions was the governing body for the 
county, since boards of supervisors did not then exist. Land titles were often 
badly mixed. American outlaws like Jack Powers, and equally cut-throat Mex- 
icans, made life for a time dangerous, and forced the better element to organize 
as vigilantes for swift, stern justice. That which is printed of the wild pioneer 
times of San Luis is but a small part of what is locked in the memories of men 
still living. The storms passed; the air cleared; civilization, as we understand 
it, took root and grew. Read with care, if you wish to understand the period, 
that forgotten sketch of J. Ross Browne’s — “A Strange Journey,” and you will 
know one side of life in that feverish San Luis of the early fifties. 

Chiefly pastoral even as the Spanish made it, San Luis Obispo was long 
kept by the pioneer Americans. Wonderfully rich lands for cereal crops there 
were, as men soon discovered, but thousands of acres on great Spanish grants, 
since subdivided, sold and farmed, were long used for pasturage. For a quarter 

















A COUNTY HIGHWAY NEAR SAN LUIS 
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-UIS DAIRY FARM 





of acentury after the Americans came these great grants, some thirty-five in 
number, and ranging from two or three thousand acres to thirty or forty thou- 
sand acres, prevented modern progress, just as they didin Los Angeles. Beau- 
tiful ranches, with most musical names —Asuncion, Huasna, Nipomo, Paso de 
Robles, Santa Ysabel —they collectively held nearly half a million acres from 
full use. Now they are sold to Americans, subdivided, improved, until there 
are really no large ranches left except Piedras Blancas, the property of Mrs. 
Hearst, away up in the northwestern corner of the county, and Santa Margarita, 
at the head of the Salinas. There is plenty of land for sale —land of all sorts, 
at all prices, in all kinds of situations, but fortunately for San Luis Obispo 
the speculative period based on the great Spanish ranches has come and gone, 
as it did in Los Angeles years ago. 

When I first knew San Luis Obispo early in the seventies, and rode around 
the stock ranges with brisk young men, long since drifted otherwhere, it was 
easy to see that no part of California was capable of raising better horses for 
speed and “bottom.” That ancient reputation is still maintained. The health- 
ful climate, abundant native grasses and forage plants, and the variety of soils 
unite to foster the development of thoroughbred live-stock industries here. 

Gone are the vaqueros, with their ringing spurs, sweeping by moonlight 
down the canyons. Gone are the merry sheep-shearers, galloping from ranch 
to ranch, or spending their summer’s hard earnings on a spree in town. Gone 
are the shambling, half-crazy shepherds that one used to find in the hills, 
or on the plains shaking their forlorn heads, screaming wildly at their collies, 
or huddled over their campfires in the hollows at dusk, in the midst of fretful 
sheep. Instead of all this there has come to San Luis Obispo, slowly, surely, 
as all worthwhile things come, the knowledge of her unique position as a great, 
growing, rich and deservedly famous dairy county. Hardly elsewhere in 











—no richer and more prosperous part of the county than Arroyo Grande 
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OVER THE ROLLING HILLS WITH A COMBINED HARVESTER 


America has there been a more uniform record of success as among the dairy- 
men, both land owners and renters, of the San Luis coast. Hardly a single 
failure has been known. Men coming in without capital, first working as farm 
hands, then becoming renters, even have been able to secure a foothold, and 
have steadily gone ahead. There have been hard years, of course, but the 
general average has been very high. 

When the Steeles, about 1866, came to San Luis Obispo purchasing the 
Corral de Piedra and other dairy ranches, land was hardly worth more than a 
dollar per acre. The rich Arroyo Grande was a tangled willow swamp; 
steamers touched only twice a month at the wharves; extremely slow and diffh- 
cult was all community life and growth; as yet there was not even a single 
newspaper in the county. The Steeles, well equipped with knowledge of 
dairying and with capital, led the way in the new industry. It spread up the 
coast; it built up towns like Cayucos; it aided to subdivide some of the old 
Spanish ranches; it brought ina thrifty class of Swiss dairymen, and it still 
remains one of the most picturesque features of the San Luis coast. Fine 
cattle, principally Durhams, Holsteins and Jerseys, abound in the country. 
Creameries have been established at several places. 

The butter and cheese of the region is of the first quality and commands 
the highest market price. 

According to the assessment rolls for 1901, the cattle of the county are 
rated at $307,659, and the cows and calves at $272,621, a total of $580,280. 
This, of course, includes the entire cattle-raising industry, which may safely 
be said to represent at the present time over a million dollars in actual market 
value of live stock. There are no available statistics of the recent dairy 
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SAN SIMEON LANDING ON THE RANCHO PIEDRAS BLANCAS, OWNED BY MRS. PHEBE A. HEARST 


product, but it is considerably over 2,000,000 pounds of butter and 1,000,000 
pounds of cheese annually, and is holding its own well as the county develops. 

No one can feel in the least degree acquainted with the resources of San 
Luis Obispo who does not take several long but very interesting journeys 
through the county. One of these is north and northwest, along the coast, from 
San Luis, the county seat, to Piedras Blancas, and even beyond. It is, in 
many respects, one of the most charming of journeys. I do not know of 
another place on a California coast where, in forty-five or fifty miles of dis- 
tance, so much of variety, so much magnificent scenery, so much that is 
curious, attractive, of historical importance or of rich promise for the future, 
can be discovered by the tourist. This and other shorter drives are certain to 
become famous and popular some of these days. 

A marvelous line of gray stone peaks rises above the general mass of the 
Coast range as one proceeds northward from San Luis. First come the serene 
San Luis and the mitred Bishop peaks overlooking the great folds of the 
fertile valleys beneath them; then come Cerro Romualdo, Cerro Alto and lesser 
rocks, massive, supreme, rising above oaks, dripping with springs, fountain- 
heads of blessings. Lastly, separate from the mainland, in the midst of the 
ocean, yet near to miles of sandhills and sheltering the blue waters of a 
spacious inland bay, is that pyramid of Morro rock, 580 feet high, which is 
incomparably the finest sea pinnacle on the whole California coast, and was 
discovered and named in 1548 by Cabrillo. There the town of Morro lies; 
there campers, fishermen, pleasure-seekers assemble; there the sands are being 
covered with pines and eucalyptus; there in time will be one of the beauty 
places of this whole coast. Marrum grass and acacias will be used to bind 
its outer sand drifts,so valuable when properly reclaimed and utilized; cot- 
tages will line its shores and cliffs; pleasure boats will dot its bay and its 
lovely lagunes; a railroad will carry gay crowds to and fro. Now, one meets 
dozens of wagons loaded with campers from far inland, and sees white tents 
gleaming by the willows in the sandhills. 

Beyond Morro we still keep the stage road, fenced, but otherwise the same 
as it was in days of old, and past more of the many flowing streams and springs 
of this well-watered land; reach Cayucos, a fair and prosperous town, with its 
long wharf, where the coast steamers land, sheltered at the upper end of 
Estero bay and looking south on Morro rock. No region on the coast has been 
more fortunate in its pioneers than Cayucos, with brave and cheerful Captain 
James Cass and genial A. M. Hardie, still active and progressive leaders in a 
prosperous community. 

The next town on the coast is Cambria, the sawmill and mining center of 
northern San Luis. Through rolling hills, with few glimpses of the ocean, past 
waste streams; past a few alfalfa fields, and unused opportunities for many more; 
past hay lands and curious, conical, isolated stacks; past dairy farms and ridges, 
rock-crowned; past most surprising outlooks over valleys and foothills to the 
crests of the Santa Lucias, one’s course proceeds till the pines begin. No 
such forests of the Monterey pine are found elsewhere. Five or six thousand 
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CAMBRIA, THE MINING CENTER OF NORTHERN SAN LUIS 


acres are left, and two sawmills are kept busy; young second-growth trees 
keep coming up and fill the ravines. Though not first-class timber, this pine 
is used for fencing and for cheap buildings, but chiefly for wharves and mine 
timbers, so that it is valuable to the district. 

Watered by its winding river, sheltered in its deep canyon, in the moun- 
tains and yet near the ocean, Cambria represents very different industries and 
interests from those of any other part of the county. Here one hears talk of 
the famous quicksilver mines, such as the Oceanic, now taking a new lease of 
life at the hands of Los Angeles capitalists, who are building a fifty-ton 
furnace. With its new ore bodies this mine may easily beat its former record 
of $1,000,000. The old Sunderland mine, now the Karl Klau, is erecting 
a much-needed eighty-ton furnace. The historic Josephine mine, in the hands 
of Oaklanders, is putting up a ten-ton furnace and cutting into new ore 
deposits. The Pine Mountain mine, now owned by the American Exploration 
and Development Company of Chicago, is completing an eight-hundred-foot 
tunnel, and has a great deal of good ore. Other mines are the Quien Sabe, 
the Dutra and the Bank, and there are numerous promising prospects. 

The mineral productions of San Luis Obispo, other than quicksilver, are 
extremely varied, including gold, both placer and quartz, silver, iron, 
chromium, copper, manganese salt, asphaltum, gypsum, lime, alabaster, onyx, 
kaolin and building stone in vast variety. Geologically, the region is of much 
interest, and has been reported upon by Mr. Fairbanks of the United States 
Geological Survey, and by various members of the California Mining Bureau’s 
staff. “Exceptionally complex,” is what these authorities say of the geology of 
this region, including as it does nearly all the Coast range formations. 

“The source of petroleum in SanLuis Obispo,” says Mr. Fairbanks, “is to 
be found in a formation which once covered nearly the whole of the area of 
the county, but which has now been, in great measure, removed by erosion. 
This oil-producing formation belongs to the lower part of the Middle Tertiary 
period, and is known as the Monterey formation. It is composed of sand- 
stones, limestones, clays and hard silicious shales.” In some places the oil- 
producing rocks are nearly a mile in thickness. They form the main portion 
of the San Luis range, from Point Buchon past Arroyo Grande. The same 
shales are east of Cuesta pass, along the Salinas valley and under the Estrella 
region. There are outcrops in the San Jose mountains, and “there is every 
reason to suppose that these oil-producing shales undermine much of the 
Carrissa plains and the Temblor range, separating these plains from the San 
Joaquin.” Although the area of promising territory is great, many of the oil 
wells drilled in San Luis Obispo have been so poorly located that it cannot be 
said that any portion of the field has been fairly prospected. 

Returning to Cambria, the visitor is struck with the fertility of the small, 
well-cultivated farms along the creek. Here, also, as in so many other places 
on the California coast, sheltered nooks far up among the mountains afford 
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homes. But we face seaward, to the ocean, and follow the cliffs and pastures 
around the curve of San Simeon bay; soon we pass the last of the small farms; 
we cross into the wide ranch lands and find a region little changed for thirty 
years, except that the abalone fishermen and the whalers have gone. 

San Simeon wharf and town lie near the middle of the coast line of the 
Piedras Blancas ranch of more than 48,000 acres. Here are the offices of the 
ranch management; here its products are shipped by sea. Few such domains 
are now left in California. From ocean shore to mountain it extends; per- 
petual streams and springs water it and herds of cattle wander over its slopes 
and valleys. The soil, as nearly everywhere along this seaward slope of the 
Santa Lucias, is deep, rich and strong. 

Six miles beyond San Simeon, set on a bold headland, the tall tower of 
Piedras Blancas lighthouse rises against sky and sea mist. Below it, around 
isolated rocks and against jagged cliffs, the ocean surges beat; northward, 
white sandhills extend, and then still wilder cliffs; inland lie miles of rolling 
pastures, cut by canyons and barrancas, sheltered by wind-blown oaks and 
laurels. Along this ironbound coast the wayfarers of the seas go to and fro, 
looking, not in vain, for the flash from this great beacon that our Government 
built in 1874 at a cost of $100,000. 

Still north let us face, in the footsteps of Crespi, and we shall find what is 
known to very few Californians. Far up on the San Carpojo river, near the 
borders of Monterey, out of sight of all this San Luis land except a little of 
its seacoast, is an old priest-planted orchard of pears and olives. Here was an 
Indian town; here Crespi paused; here priests from San Luis, something like 
a century ago, made an outpost—not a mission, but a “ preaching station”’; 
here one of them dwelt, built a reservoir, made a garden where Castilian roses 
yet grow. Strangest of all, a Catholic priest occasionally goes up there still, 
once a year, perhaps, gathers together the descendants of Indian and Spanish 
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A HEADER IN ACTION 
families and performs the offices of the church. One’s heart goes out to that 
forgotten corner of the past, that ruined outpost at the foot of the high moun- 
tains, beside the bright Carpojo waters. 

The most impressive fact that one learns in journeying over San Luis 
Obispo county is the pre-eminent importance of its mountains and of its water 
supplies. Every few miles along the seaward slopes, from Oso Flaco to the 
Monterey line, are perennial streams. ‘Thousands of permanent streams exist, 
often far up the slopes or near the hill tops. The purity of the water for 
domestic use of course varies, as almost everywhere in California, and an 
analysis may often be wise. But good water abounds in San Luis Obispo. 
Irrigation is but in its beginnings, while the use of water for light and power 
has scarcely commenced anywhere. The water power of streams like the 
Arroyo Grande must certainly soon be utilized, and, one after another, all the 
little rivers of the coast will be harnessed for work. 

Rainfall is the one serious problem of all regions in the semi-arid states. 
The average rainfall of this region is excellent, and the extremes are within 
safe limits. Few droughts have occurred, and, under the modern system of agri- 
culture, these do no serious injury. Those men who will not plant alfalfa, or 
irrigate, or save straw, or cover haystacks, or use surplus wild clover, can 
hardly expect to have the seasons always made to suit them. But good 
farmers like San Luis conditions. An average rainfall of twenty-one inches at 
the city of San Luis Obispo, ranging up and down in thirty years from forty- 
two inches in the “wet year” of 1883-4 to less than eight inches in the “dry 
year” of 1897-8, is a significant official record. While the local rainfall 
varies at different points on the coast and in the mountains, just as the local 
climate varies, the San Luis Obispo record is really typical of the western half 
of the county. 

It is absurd in California to attempt to describe the climatic conditions of 
any large region, for it always has many climates. In fact, every township or 
school district in mountainous countries is a group of widely differing climates, 
ranging from frosty to frostless. The complex soils, worn down from ancient 
mountain ranges, are not more varied than the climates which one finds in 
different valleys, on different slopes and exposures. Here the full semi-tropic 
sun heats, the frost drops into hollows and oranges grow. There, the trade 
winds blow almost constantly. One man has an apple farm and another has the 
location for walnuts. 

But, as a whole, the climate in its general average is recognized by physi- 
cians as one of the most agreeable and healthy in California. The ocean tem- 
perature ranges from 51° to 54° the whole year around, and this modifies the 
climate of the entire seacoast. The tables prepared monthly in the city of San 
Luis Obispo and published by the Weather Bureau, show one of the most 
equable of climates. This, however, is typical of the sheltered coast valleys. 
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GATHERING IN THE GOLDEN GRAIN 


As we go inland the climate, still healthy, becomes colder in winter and hotter 
in summer, the rainfall lessens, the character of agriculture changes, the vege- 
tation adapts itself to other conditions, and we find ourselves in an essentially 
different climatic zone. Away up in the fastnesses of the Santa Lucias, far 
beyond the mines, there is still another typical group of climates. All the way 
from the long, glimmering seabeach of Pismo to the topmost forest-clad peak of 
the mountains, the complex but fascinating California climates exist in abund- 
ance. Each settler evidently needs his own rainguage and thermometer. 

Those little-known highlands deserve a passing word. Away up on the 
head waters of the Naciemiento, in a stupendous mountain mass, the botanist 
finds new plants, superb forest trees, torreyas, firs, pines and even some red- 
woods. One must take a pack-mule and cut loose from the outside world. 
Then he will find a country that has been seldom visited and hardly ever 
described. The shining Pacific will lie at his feet, and far, far east, north, south, 
he will be able to study the conformation of Central California, the Salinas 
valley, the ranges beyond, the San Joaquin, the wall of the Sierras. Fish and 
game are really abundant here, for this is one of the neglected corners of the world. 

There is no richer and more prosperous part of the county than in the 
Arroyo Grande district, southeast of San Luis Obispo. This region is a garden 
spot, famous all over the United States for its vegetables, its immense crops of 
beans, beets, onions and other products which require for their greatest perfec- 
tion “cleared willow land,” soil of enormous fertility, abundant water anda 
mild climate. The future of this region is very bright; it will be claimed rapidly 
for intensive horticulture, and used in large degree for raising seeds for the 
world’s markets, for certain classes of bulbs, and for such vegetables and flowers 
as can be shipped abroad. A large seed farm is already established here 
and is chiefly devoted to sweet peas and other garden and field seeds, which 
are sold to various American seedsmen. 

The City of the Olive Tree, as San Luis Obispo has been called, fortressed 
by mountains, girdled by smiling little valleys, and watered by streams, occu- 
pies one of the most attractive of all the priest-chosen sites in California, and 
must always be the social and commercial center of a large area. It is not on 
the ocean like Ventura and Santa Barbara, but like Los Angeles it has its sea- 
port and its accessible watering places. The near mountains give it much of 
the charm of Santa Barbara, with even more restfulness and simplicity in the 
landscape. Aside from its commercial future which is brilliant, San Luis Obispo 

.is a most desirable location for homes for invalids and persons retiring from 
active business. It is a land of gardens, vineyards, orchards, palm trees, 
mingled shade and sun. Here, as at places like San Diego, Riverside, Pasa- 
dena, those who are making homes where the palm grows can find places as 
full of hidden possibilities as any in California. 
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A COMBINED HARVESTER AND ITS PRODUCT 





All of the fraternal orders and societies appear to be especially well rep- 
resented in San Luis Obispo city, and in the principal towns of the county. 
The spirit of fellowship and association seems to be very strong in the district, 
and it has been so for many years, welding lesser groups into fellowship. The 
Board of Trade of the county is composed of about sixty of the most enterpris- 
ing business men of the region. 

Nearly every religious denomination is successfully at work in San Luis 
Obispo and the surrounding towns. Where churches are not yet built services 
are held, and home missionary work goes on. The Episcopalians first organ- 
ized in the county in 1867, building a church in 1873, but the Methodists had a 
church building in December, 1869. The Presbyterians, Congregationalists 
and other leading denominations were not far behind the Episcopalians and 
Methodists, and at the present time the general outlook in church affairs is 
extremely bright. 

For years and years San Luis was ‘‘off the line,” reached only by a sea 
voyage. At last, only seven years ago, May 5, 1894, the Southern Pacific 
reached the long-waiting town, climbing the steeps of the Santa Lucias, tunnei- 
ing points and ridges, at enormous expense, and making one of the most inter- 
esting sections on the whole line of the Coast division of the railroad. Now it 
goes south, by mountains and sea-cliffs, and valleys to Los Angeles, binding 
together both sides of San Luis Obispo county, and these with the rest of Cali- 
fornia. 

Under this impulse the city grew rapidly. It has recently issued bonds 
for a new and modern sewerage system, and it has established water works. 
The city has a public library and has developed an improved school system. 
The state has now appropriated $50,000 for a polytechnic school, a site for 
which will soon be decided upon. The large Ramona Hotel, modern and 
fully equipped, was built in 1889, has 174 rooms, and occupies an entire block 
of land. 

Meanwhile, down at Port Harford, on San Luis bay, the United States 
Government was slowly continuing harbor improvements, commenced in 1888, 
when the Point San Luis lighthouse was built and the breakwater begun. By 
constant effort appropriations have from time to time been secured, and a 
massive seawall, twenty feet above high weter, has long been under construc- 
tion and is now nearly completed. Down to the ocean at Port Harford, past 
rich farms and along a beautiful winding valley, the Pacific Coast Railroad 
goes, and also extends southeast into the Santa Maria valley. 

For those statistically inclined a few figures may not seem out of place. 
The population of the county is now about 18,000; that of San Luis Obispo 
city is 8500, and that of Paso Robles is 1800. The county has ninety-seven 
public school districts and three high schools. All communities, large and 
small, take an active interest in their schools, and the teachers of the county, 
some of whom were pioneers, are a busy, capable class, well organized and 
progressive. 
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BEAN FIELD ON THE SAND DUNES NEAR MORRO 


The latest assessment reports for the county are as follows: Total number 
of acres assessed, 1,544,016; total value of mortgages in 1901, $1,958,298; 
decrease in mortgages since 1900, $290,442; value of real estate other than city 
and town lots, $7,278,308; value of city and town lots, $819,759; value of improve- 
ments other than town lots, $736,805; value of improvements on town lots, 
$852,141; improvements not elsewhere noted, $763; total value of improve- 
ments, $1,589,709; total value of all real estate, $9,687,765; total value of per- 
sonal property, $1,527,446; money and solvent credits, $174,100; total values, 
$11,393,311. 

This is certainly an excellent showing for a small and long-isolated com- 
munity, especially when it is remembered the several dry seasons lessened the 
output of the eastern portion of the county. Those large and important east- 
ern districts, however, are now recovering with great rapidity, and an excel- 
lent wheat crop has been harvested over the larger part of the farming area 
east of the Santa Lucia range. The pastoral districts of that section are also 
in better shape than for several years past. 

We now turn to that part of San Luis Obispo which in many respects is a 
separate community —the land of the Upper Salinas and beyond. This is an 
extremely beautiful district which has attracted many settlers, and, in seasons 
of sufficient rainfall, is very productive. 

A succession of good years led to the subdivision of some of this land into 
areas too small for the kind of farming best adapted for the region, and so in 
these cases failure resulted. The men who are building up homes east of the 
mountains have now learned better than before the limitations, and at the 
same time the possibilities, of their soil and climate. They find that large farms, 
a system of summer fallow, and thorough cultivation are essential. They find 
fruit culture limited, east of the Salinas river, to comparatively small areas. 
On the other hand, they find it possible to produce crops with a much smaller 
rainfall than they formerly thought was necessary, and they also find that it is 
entirely practicable to make homes upon land that was once considered only 
fit for pastoral uses. 

The portion of San Luis Obispo county drained by the Salinas river and 
its tributaries occupies a greater area than the coast region heretofore described, 
and extends from the crests of the Santa Lucia range eastward to Kern. It 
can be subdivided into several districts of widely differing soils, climates and 
resources. That region which lies west of the Salinas is largely a land of small 
farms, of pastures, wheatfields, orchards and diversified agriculture. The rain- 
fall here is greater than it is east of the river. Streamssuch asthe Atascadero, 
Willow, San Marcos and Naciemiento water its ravines, are, to a small extent, 
used for irrigation, and will in the future be of much greater importance. The 
water power of the upper Naciemiento is one of the best in the county, but 
has not yet been utilized. 
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SWEET PEAS ON THE ARROYO GRANDE SEED FARM 


The region east of the river gradually changes, as one leaves the vicinity 
of the Salinas, into broad rolling plains, valleys and hills less agricultural, but 
more suited to cattle and sheep ranges, or it rises into high plateaus and moun- 
tains where a few frontier stockmen, miners and prospectors live, away up in 
Palo Prieto canyon at the northeast corner of the county,or on the headwaters 
of the Salinas, or down on the Elkhorn plain, south of Carrissa. The land is 
watered by a number of streams, such as Vineyard, where the priests of San 
Miguel long ago planted grapes; such streams also as Vicente, Ranchito, 
Estrella, Cholame, San Juan and others. The drainage area of some of these 
streams is immense, and though in places used for irrigation, a greater part of 
their annual flow, as in the case of the main Salinas itself, passes northward 
untouched into Monterey. 

Especially interesting is the wide Carrissa plain, which is almost forty-five 
miles long, and from ten to twenty miles wide, lying at an elevation of from 
1300 to 1600 feet, and beyond the eastern watershed of the Salinas. This 
country has no drainage outlet, the surplus rainfall descending into alka- 
line depressions. 

In the southwestern part of this plain is a hollow sandstone hill known 
as the Painted Rock. It is about 150 feet high, and 2200 feet in outside cir- 
cumference. On the eastern side an opening twenty feet high leads into an 
oval, roofless chamber 225 feet long and 120 feet wide, on whose walls are 
many Indian paintings in red, white and black. ‘ Petroglyphs,” as these 
paintings are called, exist in many parts of America, and are described with 
great detail in the reports of the United States Bureau of Ethnology. All the 
petroglyphs on the western side of the Sierra Nevada mountains belong to what 
is known as the Shoshonean group of picture-writings. The chief examples in 
California, such as those of Painted Rock, have been studied, described and 
illustrated by competent authorities. 

The leading town of the county east of the Santa Lucia mourtains is 
Paso Robles, population about 1800. It occupies a central position in the 
Upper Salinas, and is the second town in size in San Luis Obispo. The other 
towns on the river are San Miguel, nine miles north (the site of the pictur- 
esque mission established in 1797), Templeton, six miles south, and Santa 
Margarita, fourteen miles beyond. Jesser towns, such as Creston, Estrella, 
Cholame and Shandon lie east of the river; Willow creek and Adelaide lie 
west, while beyond them are the growing centers of quicksilver and other 
mining industries, which find their nearest point on the railroad at Paso Robles. 

A bright, busy, and prosperous town is Paso Robles, situated in a charming 
land of oaks, hillsides and fertile fields, along the broad Salinas. Excellent are 
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PASO ROBLES GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL 


its churches, schools, fraternal societies, and other public institutions. A few 
years ago, something like $30,000 was spent upon a building which is occupied 
by the grammar grades and the high school. 

The thermal springs of Paso Robles and vicinity have deservedly become 
famous abroad. Undoubtedly, they were used from time immemorial by the 
grizzlies and the Indians of the Upper Salinas. The Spanish pioneers knew 
them well, and the priests of San Miguel are thought to have carried the heal- 
ing waters of Santa Ysabel in a ditch, ten miles long, to a point near the 
mission. The Santa Ysabel Hot Springs are about three miles from Paso 
Robles, across the river, on the famous and highly improved ranch of the same 
name, noted for its thermal lake, its fields and orchards, its fine landscapes 
and its thoroughbred cattle. 

The main Paso Robles hot spring near the heart of the town, together with 
others of differing qualities, belong to the owners of the Hotel El Pasode Robles, 
built in 1888 at a cost of $250,000. The principal bathhouse cost $27,000, and 
there are lesser buildings over other springs. Physicians have shown much 
professional interest in the springs of this region, and many analyses have 
been made, exhibiting their value in chronic cutaneous affections, rheumatism, 
gout and many other diseases. 

The great ranch, El Paso de Robles (the pass of the oaks) once one of the 
historic principalities of California, bought by the Blackburn brothers in 
1857 for $8000, originally contained nearly 27,000 acres. In 1869, D. W 
James purchased an interest and the firm of “ Blackburn Bros. & James” be- 
came one of the representative institutions of San Luis Obispo county. Both 
of the Blackburns are now dead, and Mr. James has moved to San Francisco, 
but their memory will long remain in the wide region they once ruled, as 
staunch and sturdy pioneers. 

The climate of the region has received careful study in recent years in 
various publications of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University 
of California, which has a sub-station near Paso Robles. The climate here is 
subject to greater extremes of heat and cold, to sharper frosts, and to more 
sudden changes, than is the coast climate. The limitations which this places 
upon the range of vegetable growth are decisive over large areas, although 
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many sheltered spots exist, more or 
less free from frosts. Except in such 
places, citrus fruits and olives are of 
course out of the question. Deciduous 
fruit culture on a commercial scale is 
limited to the better soils and the less 
frosty situations. The most promising 
fruit for the district along the Salinas, 
and east, isthe pear. The prune, plum 
and apple often do well, and in the 
foothills, the peach, apricot and many 
other fruits, are also, as a rule, suc- 
cessful. 

The rainfall of the district varies 
considerably, According tothe distance 
from the mountains, and other local 
conditions. At Paso Robles sub-station, 
the average rainfall of the past fifteen 
yearsis15.50inches. Inthe wetseason 
of 1888-9 it was nearly thirty inches, 
and in the dry season of 1897-8 it fell 
below five inches. The experience of 
forty years in this region shows that 
the conservation of moisture can be 
greatly aided by a proper system of 
farming. Good crops of hay and even 
of grain have been made with only 
eight inches of rain, and a less precip- 
itation than this has occurred but 
three times in twenty years. Orchards 
have been kept alive and growing 
with less than five inches of rain. The 
present season is prosperous over this 
entire region, and a large wheat crop 
has been harvested. 

The healthfulness and charm of the 
climate of most of eastern San Luis 
Obispo is everywhere recognized. Its 
winters and springtimes are especially 
attractive. The coast lands draw cer- 
tain classes of tourists, and these, in- 
land valleys will draw other and 
equally numerous classes. What J. 
Ross Browne wrote in 1849 of Santa 
Margarita, still appeals to the hearts 
of the pioneers of the whole Upper 
Salinas: “I have wandered over many 
a bright and beautiful land, but never 
have Iseen acountry so richly favored 
by nature as California, and never a 
more lovely valley than Santa Margar- 
ita in the whole wide world. There is 
nothing comparable to the mingled 
wildness and repose of such a scene, 
the rich and glowing sky, the illimit- 
able distance.” 
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By Jessie Juliet Knox 


Over the golden summer fields reigns the Poppy- 
Lady; 

In the warmth her wand she wields, not in cov- 
erts shady. 


When the faint perfume of flowers thrills the virgin 
air, 
To this golden clime of ours comes she, regal, fair. 


Comes she with her wealth of gold spilling o’er 
the fields, : 

And when day is growing old, thro’ the dusk she 
steals. 


When the Poppy-Lady comes, down white eye-lids 
BO 

As her drowsy song she hums, “Sleep, dear one, 
by-lo.”’ 


When the little ones have drained ail her dream- 
cup golden, 

Vanished are the things that pained, in the day 
now olden. 


But when comes again the day, with the Sun, her 
lover, 
Hastens she away, away, new joys to discover. 


Smiling up into his eyes, ‘neath his ardent 
glances — 

Blushing, too, with sweet surprise, which her 
charm enhances. 


Diamond dew-drops sparkle, too, on her hair all 
golden; 

And her robe so fresh and new, all his love em- 

bolden. 
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STRETCH of level country is 
BN here facing the sea, encircled 

by low foothills that rise to 
higher peaks, with cool, delicious can- 
yons set in, until they reach the range 
of the Santa Lucia; trees and foothills 
and mountains for the background, 
and over a large corner of the valley 
a gorgeous carpet flung, its stripes of 
pink and white, royal purple and 
vivid scarlet—a carpet on which one 
could stand and be whisked forthwith 
into the land of dreams and enchant- 
ment—a veritable carpet of Pari- 
banon. Or as a flag, unfurled and 
spread, its bands of red and white, 
standing for majesty and purity, 
gleaming in the sun, its corner of 
bright blue as true as the hearts that 
bound her stars and stripes together — 
that is the garden at Oceano, called by 
the people of the county the Sweet 
Pea Farm, known to the business 
world as the McClure Seed Company. 
But the pattern of the carpet, the 
stripes of the flag are worked in flow- 
ers whose perfume greets one long 
before the glory of color can be seen. 
And the 
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dred and fifty pounds each, cabbages 
eighty pounds each, and onions that 
tip the scales at seven pounds. They 
would be forced into the position of 
the skeptical Yankee farmer, who after 
mutely listening to a returned Califor- 
nian’s description of the great se- 
quoias, quoth dogmatically: ‘Down 
in my pasture thar’s a butternut tree 
that’s forty feet high, and four feet 
thick at the butt. And that’s as tall 
as trees ever git to be!” 

The Oceano district, that takes in 
the fertile valley of the Arroyo Grande, 
has been tested in more ways than 
one. Last year, soil taken from the 
surface, and from depths of one, two, 
three and four feet, was sent to the 
agricultural department of the Univer- 
sity of California, and after careful 
examination was pronounced to be 
equal, if not superior, to the richest 
soil in the world. Itis the abundance 
of phosphorus in the soil that imparts 
unusual vitality to the seed grown 
there, and which makes the Oceano 
district of such significant importance 
to seedsmen and to their patrons. 

The origin- 





flowers are 
of such vivid 
hue and ro- | 
bust stock | 
that one can 
easily credit 
the claims of 
those who 





al rich adobe 
soil has been 
made more 
fertile by the 
accumulation 
of the decayed 
vegetation 
and the silt 





maintain 
that here is 
to be found the richest soil, the most 
productive land in the world. 

Those who have never seen the 
products of the Oceano district would 
be loth to believe a report of giant 
squashes, two hundred and two hun- 


THROUGH OCEANO FIELDS 


deposited by 
the overflow 
of the Arroyo Grande and Los Berros 
creeks on their way to the Pacific 
ocean. The invigorating fogs, too, 
that blow in from the sea, contribute 
largely to the triumph of orchardist 
and seedsman in the vicinity of 
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BY THE BONNIE RADISH BLOOM 


Arroyo Grande and Oceano, and inci- 
dentally to the triumph of California. 
Already, California leads the world 
in the production of certain kinds of 
seed—onion, lettuce, sweet pea and 
nasturtium seed —and the Oceano dis- 
trict claims especial distinction in the 
variety and vitality of sweet pea seed. 

California soil is peculiarly adapted 
to the growth and perfection of seed 
stock. Eastern-grown seed, as a rule, 
will not germinate after the second 
year, whereas seed grown in Califor- 
nia germinates after five years. The 
advantage to the California seed- 
growers is obvious, for California seed 
maintains its value long after eastern 
seed is worthless and withdrawn from 
the market. Mr. Henderson of New 
York, a year or so ago, experimented 
with five-year-old seed from the Mc- 
Clure Seed Company, and ninety per 
cent of the seed experimented with 
germinated. 

The first to grasp the significance 
of the advantages that this 
section of the county offered —-—— 
to seedsmen was Mr. E. W. | 
Steele, one of the early set- 
tlers in the county of San 
Luis Obispo. Nine years ago 
he began to experiment with 
onion seed, in collaboration 
with Mr. McClure, whose 
name the present company 
‘bears. Had it not been for 
the ill health and declining 
years of both of these men, 
the project would have been 
pushed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. As it was, it 
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“2, was left to another man to 
carry out and elaborate the 
work begun. 

Coming to California on a 
trip for his health, the Rev. 
Mr. L. C. Routzahn becanie 
interested in the experiments 
of his father-in-law, Mr. Mc- 
Clure. His visit was ex- 
tended, and his interest 
growing, Mr. Routzalhn _ set- 
tled permanently at Oceano. 
Beginning with two or three 
acres seven years ago, he has 
now four hundred acres, 
every foot under cultivation. 
Mr. Routzahn is manager of the cor- 
poration, and owns more than three- 
fourths of the stock. Though as a 
sweet-pea farm it is known, and to a 
sweet-pea farm, exclusively, it is tend- 
ing —for each year more acreage and 
care is devoted to the sweet-pea in- 
dustry which is of such engrossing 
interest to the owner and manager 
that he is tempted to throw all of his 
acres into sweet-pea culture — yet it 
would be unfair to hasten past the 
other products of the seed farm. 

The McClure Seed Company raise 
more salsify, or oyster-plant seed, than 
any other seed farm in the United 
States, and they are also the largest 
growers of nasturtiums. Of the nas- 
turtiums alone, there are over one 
hundred different varieties, from palest 
corn-color, through the orange and 
tawny copper shades to deepest red. 
Mr. Routzahn has two ranches, the 
one at Oceano, and the upper ranch, 
eight miles up the valley. It isat the 
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upper ranch where the lettuce runs 
its short course from seed to seed 
again, and where the onion bulbs, 
after they have attained their first 
year’s growth, in the rich Oceano soil 
and under the fog of the Pacific, are 
transplanted in the warmer valley 
where they reach a more vigorous 
maturity. 

But it is the sweet-pea farm that 
captures the attention. Sixty acres 
of land are given up to the cultivation 
of this flower, and each year its do- 
main encroaches. It is engrossing 
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the hands go on, his careful eye alert 
for a new variety, his reward for years 
of tireless toil. For the especial tri- 
umph, as well as the extra pecuniary 
reward, comes to the seed-grower from 
a new variety and a sport, or success- 
ful hybridization or cross-breeding of 
varieties may bring more result in the 
shape of premiums and fame, than in 
a carefully milled ton-to-an-acre crop. 
Mr. Routzahn is an enthusiastic 
cross-breeder, and has already added 
some valuable varieties to the sweet- 
pea family. Most of these are not yet 
on the market; one was in- 








troduced last year and a few 
are to follow this season. The 
Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, of 
the dwarf or cupid habit, was 
sold to Mr. Burpee in 1899. 
Mr. Routzahn’s price was 
$1500, but, though Mr. Bur- 
pee would not pay that much, 
he secured Mr. Routzahn’s 
promise that before selling it 
for less he would advise the 
large Philadelphia house of 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 








FRAGRANT ONION BLOOMS 


labor. The seed is sown any _—_—— 
time from DecembertoMarch; | 
all of the crop usually “ put 
in” before the end of Feb- 
ruary. After the first of June, 
when the plants begin to 


Break into blossoms, rosy and 

white. 

The fields are full of men, 
up to their waist in flowers, 
roguing, or weeding the 
plants of rogues and sports 
and volunteers. For the vol- 
unteers from last year’s crop, the 
sports, or natural cross-breeds, and the 
rogues, those that revert irresistibly to 
the original strain, all these must be 
carefully taken out to keep the va- 
riety of seed intact. To prevent 
sporting, rows of nasturtiums, and 
sometimes of onions, alternate with 
sweet peas; yet even with this precau- 
tion, there is always work for the men 
in the sweet-pea beds, who rogue 
from morning till night. And over all 
is the watchfulness of the manager, 
who goes over the whole field before 


Later, a sale was arranged, 





ering cupid, as it is called, was given 
to the public. 

There are already over two hundred 
varieties of sweet peas in color, and 


three varieties in growth. The 
climber, or familiar vine of the gar- 
den, called by seedsmen the tall, the 
cupid, or dwarf habit, and the bush 
variety. Thecupid is an entirely new 
and distinct variety of sweet pea. The 
first cupid came as a sport in the gar- 
dens of Mr. Morse at Santa Clara, and 
was bought by Burpee of Philadelphia. 
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The cupids are seldom more 
than six inches high, growing 
out to a fifteen-inch diameter. 
The flowers are as large, but 
placed closer together than 
the tall varieties, and there 
are generally three or four 
blossoms at the top of the 
stout, rather short stem. One 








x 





peculiarity about the cupid 

variety is that in cold weather the 
buds sometimes drop from their pedi- 
cels before they expand, and they fall 
on the carpet of foliage as though 
they had been snipped off with a sharp 
scissors. When the sun shines the 
buds do not have this tendency, which 
is attributed to the coldness of the 
atmosphere so near the 


AH SIN, ‘‘ALL IN THE GARDEN FAIR”’ 


itable poke bonnet, and one could 
almost expect to turn that dainty brim 
and see beneath the rosy, eager face 
of an Army lassie. This new variety 
was sold at a premium to Mr. Burpee 
last summer, and this year a very 
limited quantity of seed, probably 
not more than one hundred and fifty 





ground. But, hugging the | 
ground as they do, beautiful 
effects in landscape garden- 
ing can be obtained by using 
the cupid variety. 





Of the cupids, Mr. Rout- 
zahn is the originator of sev- 
eral new varieties, the Mrs. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the Nel- 
lie Willetts and the Navy 
Blue, which will be of value 
to florists for patriotic floral 
decorations, so vivid isits hue. 
Of the bush variety, he has hybridized 
several, the best being the Alice Eck- 
ford. The stems of the bush type are 
longer than those of the cupids, and 
the plants attain a growth of fifteen 
inches in height. But the most beau- 
tiful of all of his new varieties are 
found among the tall, or the 
climbers. Two new colors of 
the Red Riding Hood type 
are his —the purple and the 
white. The standard of this 
flower is in the shape of a 
close-fitting hood, from which 
it gets its name. In sweet- 
pea building, the aim is to 
geta large and perfect flower, 
with a strong stem anda firm 
color that does not sunburn. 
Mr. Routzahn’s triumph, in 
shape and color, a deep, last- 
ing shade of pink that will 
not sunburn, is the Salvation 
Lassie. Its standard is a ver- 








pounds, will be placed on the market. 

So enthusiastic is Mr. Burpee over 
sweet-pea culture that he is often 
termed the Eckford of America. All 
the principal seed farms are yearly 
visited by him, and the exclusive right 
of introducing new varieties is eagerly 


A ‘‘CORNER”’ 


IN LETTUCE 
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NEIGHBORLY CUPIDS AND CARROTS 








and Eve to the men and 
women who ride in automo- 
biles and send across the ocean 
to each other messages that 
The dumb sea levels thrill to hear, 

and lost Atlantis bears to them. 
But so persistent is the ten- 
dency to revert to the original 
strain, that in beds of white, 
of rose, of yellow, or purple, 
can be found a purple and 
red blossom exactly as it 
looked before it wedded the 
Painted Lady; an example of 
floral atavism. 














—a veritable carpet of Paribanon 


bought. At Oceano, last summer, he 
declared Mr. Routzahn’s Salvation to 
be the prettiest sweet pea he had ever 
seen. 

Henry Eckford is well known as the 
father of sweet peas. From the or- 
dinary sweet pea of old-fashioned gar- 
dens, its standard red and its wings 
purple, and the red-and-white sweet 
pea, known everywhere as the Painted 
Lady, he has crossed and recrossed 
varieties, until the Painted Lady and 
the familiar purple and red blossom 
stand today in the same relation to 
the modern sweet pea as do Adam 


Every year Mr. Eckford 
introduces seven new varie- 
ties, and so punctual is he, 
and so constant the number 
of his varieties, that seedsmen 
have dubbed them the “‘or- 
thodox seven.” Like another 
race, though orthodox, they 
are not always good, and each 
year some are discarded; but 
in the rich California soil even 
the poor varieties are tested, 
and are often brought to per- 
fection in flower and seed. 

After the sweet peas are 
cut in August, large squares 
of canvas are stretched over 
the ground and the plants are 
heaped upon them. Then 
are turned in the _ horses, 
drawing rollers by which 
the sweet peas are threshed; 
then they are cleaned in a 
fanning-mill, put up in strong 
double sacks, sealed and the 
seeds are ready to be shipped 
east. 

An idea of the magnitude of the 
work done in preparing the sweet 
peas alone can be gained by a glimpse 
of the twenty-five to thirty-five thou- 
sand yards of canvas used in thresh- 
ing the seed. Twenty-five thousand 
yards, and replaced every three years! 
Add to this the labor and care — and 
much of it is hand work —and we get 
one side of the picture. The other: 
Premiums for new varieties, steady 
prices for good seed, and the yield at 
Oceanoseed farm, by conservative esti- 
mate, is five hundred to eight hundred 
pounds to the acre. Is it worth while? 
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Railway Notes. 


Mr. W. G. Neimyer, General Western Agent 
of the Southern Pacific Company in Chicago, 
will hereafter represent both the Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific roads in that city, 
with the same title. 

Qo 

Mr. H. A. Jones, General Freight Agent of 
the Southern Pacific Company (Atlantic sys- 
tem), has been appointed Traffic Manager in 
place of Mr. C. W. Bein, recently deceased. 

o 


Speaking on the exhibits at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, the Railway 
Age remarks: 

‘*No separate exhibit is made by the 
Southern Pacific, but this company, in co- 
operation with the California State Board of 
Trade, has in the Horticultural building a 
magnificent display of Pacific coast products. 
Among the accompanying illustrations, of 
course, the Big Trees and the Yosemite are 
not overlooked. At all previous expositions 
the collections of fruit, wines, nuts and other 
characteristic productions of California have 
elicited boundless admiration, and the effect 
of the display at the Pan-American must be 
no less gratifying to the several Californian 
interests.” 

og 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s re- 
port for the year ending June 30, 1901, con- 
tains some interesting figures as indicating 
the progress which has been made in rail- 
road affairs during the past twelve months. 

It was shown that there were 37,663 loco- 
motives, or an increase of 960 over the pre- 
vious year. Of these, 9863 were passenger 
locomotives, 21,596 were used for freight, 
5621 were switch engines and 583 are not 
specified. 

The number of cars was increased by 
74,922, making a total in service of 1,450,838, 
of which 34,713 are passenger cars and 
1,365,531 are used in freight service, the re- 
mainder, 50,594, being assigned to the haul 
of equipment, railroad stock, etc. 

The report showed that over 4000 miles of 
new track was laid. The number of persons 
engaged in the railroad service was 1,017,653, 
or 529 employes for every hundred miles of 
line. 

g 

The resolutions given below may be taken 
as fairly representing the sentiment of the 
best classes in the community in regard to 
the question of ‘‘scalped”’ tickets. 

On August 2d, the Executive Committee 
having in charge arrangements for the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in San Francisco, unanimously 
passed the following: 


“WHEREAS, The press reports indicate 





that in connection with a recent large relig- 
ious gathering in San Francisco, for which 
low-rate overland tickets were provided, ap- 
plication has been made in the courts for the 
issuance of an injunction to prevent the sale 
and transfer, through ticket brokers or other 
unauthorized parties, of railroad tickets or 
other transportation in San Francisco; there- 
fore be it 

‘* Resolved, That we, the Local Execu- 
tive Committee, in preparation for the 
General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, to be held in San Francisco in 
October, 1901, believing it to be injurious to 
public morals and contrary to straightforward 
business methods, desire to place on record 
our earnest protest against the practice of so- 
called ticket scalping. We desire further to 
express the sincere hope that no one of those 
interested in the said General Convention 
will knowingly be a party to any such dis- 
honorable dealing, and hereby pledge our- 
selves to use our utmost endeavor to prevent it. 

‘“JoHN A. EMERY, 
‘*Secretary Executive Committee. 
‘* [Official] 
“Wn. B. HOOPER, 
‘‘Chairman Transportation Committee.”’ 
g 


On August 6th, the General Committee of 
the International Epworth League Conven- 
tion, held in San Francisco in July last, 
placed the following resolution upon their 
minutes: 

‘“WHEREAS, We learn through the press 
that application has been made in the courts 
for the issuance of an injunction to prevent 
the sale and transference through ticket 
brokers or other unauthorized parties of rail- 
road tickets issued on account of the Epworth 
League Convention in San Francisco; there- 
fore be it 

‘* Resolved, That we, the General Commit- 
tee of the Fifth International Convention of 
the Epworth League, recognize that these 
tickets were issued for the use of particular 
individuals and that their use by any one else 
is dishonorable, and we desire to place on rec- 
ord our firm conviction that the business of 
ticket-scalping is dishonest and illegitimate, 
subversive of the public morals and should 
be suppressed. 

‘“THOMAS FILBEN, Chairman. 

‘““F, W. TROWER, Secretary.” 

o 


The Board of Trustees of the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco, on August 14th, 
adopted the following: 

‘“WHEREAS, The specially reduced rates 
recently made by the transcontinental rail- 
roads for home-seekers coming to this coast 
from other portions of the United States, have 
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in our opinion been of great value in bring- 
ing a desirable class of people among us, 
thereby directly and in a most practicable 
mannerexhibiting the resources and indus- 
tries of our state to those who are thus often 
induced to settle here and in time influence 
others to do likewise, thus tending to upbuild 
our industries and develop our vast natural 
resources; and 

‘* Whereas, Inorder that these transconti- 
nental railroads may continue to furnish this 
transportation at the reduced rates, it is nec- 
essary that the requirements under which 
ae rates were given be strictly adhered to; 
an 

‘““ Whereas, We are informed that a certain 
class of ticket brokers make a practice 
of diverting the uses of these tickets from 
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the purposes for which they were issued, by 
transferring them to others for whom they 
were not intended, thereby demoralizing 
rates and threatening the withdrawal alto- 
gether of these specially reduced fares; 
therefore the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco have 

‘* Resolved, That we deprecate as a great 
injury to California the attempt now being 
made by the above-named ticket brokers to 
traffic in these tickets, and trust that our citi- 
zens, having its welfare at heart, will endeavor 
to suppress this trade in tickets as being 
directed against the interests of the state. 

‘“*The Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco. 

““Gro. A. NEWHALL, President. 


‘*[Seal] E. Scort, Secretary.” 


Hind Words From Wise Critics 


San Francisco Chronicle—The special mid- 
summer double number of SUNSET is the 
handsomest issue that we have seen of this 
finely illustrated periodical. It is devoted 
especially to California as a summer resort, 
and twenty pages are given up to a seriesof 
remarkably fine half-tone reproductions of 
new photographs of the famous resorts of 
this coast. The views of Yosemite falls, Don- 
ner lake, Shasta and Mossbrae falls are par- 
ticularly striking. The article is given a 
pleasant literary flavor by appropriate selec- 
tions from Joaquin Miller, who has sung 
better than any other poet the glories of 
California scenery. Theodore S. Solomons 
has a readable paper, ‘‘In the Upper Merced 
Canyon,” with some superb illustrations from 
photographs of his own; Charles M. Sain 
writes of ‘‘Alfalfa in Nevada’s Lovelock Val- 
ley’’; Henry S. Kirk tells of “A Day in San 
Buenaventura”; W. H. Neiswender describes 
“Summer Outing in the Cascades,” with 
some fine photos; Charles S. Aiken pays a 
loving tribute to Dr. LeConte, and A. J. 
Wells, in ‘‘San Francisco and Its Opportu- 
nity,” pictures the great future before this 
city if its merchants properly appreciate the 
oriental trade that is now coming to its doors. 
This number of SuNsET is a good one for 
circulation at the east, as it celebrates in the 
most artistic and attractive way the scenic 
wonders of California. 


Woodland, Cal., Democrat—The current 
number of SUNSET is one of the best num- 
bers of that popular magazine yet issued. 
There is no publication in the state that is 
doing more good for California than SUNSET. 
Its articles on the resources and possibilities 
of the state are of special interest and value, 
and its illustrations are very fine. The peo- 
ple of the state owe it to themselves to 
encourage such a valuable publication. 


Redlands, Cal., Citrograph—T he May num- 
berof SUNSET is principally devoted to trout 


fishing in California’s mountain streams, and 
the great Stanford horse-breeding farm at 
Palo Alto. Both are interesting and beauti- 
fully illustrated. SUNSET is one of the most 
beautiful publications in the United States, 
and we hope to see it doubled in size. 


Gilroy, Cal., Gazette— The last number of 
SUNSET, issued by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, is one of the most handsome and valu- 
able editions that has been published. It 
has beautiful illustrations of important places 
in the state, and as the magazine is circu- 
lated in the east, it is a great aid in attracting 
immigration. The SUNSET deals in facts, 
and those who come out on its representa- 
tions are not disappointed. It is just the 
thing to send to your eastern friends. 


Benicia, Cal. New Hra—SuUNSET, a 
monthly magazine, published by the South- 
ern Pacific Company, is certainly one of the 
neatest things, typographically, that comes to 
our desk. Well edited, and filled to the brim 
with bright, timely information regarding 
California, it is surely doing much to attract 
attention to the glories of this Golden State. 


San Francisco Chronicle— SUNSET for May 
is the handsomest number of this magazine 
that we have yet seen. It has a striking 
cover in colors, in which the Tahoe trout oc- 
cupies the place of honor, and in the con- 
tents there is a good article on ‘‘ Fishing in 
the Truckee,” by H. I. Coon, and another 
on the McCloud river by Ella M. Sexton. 
Both are richly illustrated from photographs 
by Tibbitts. It is doubtful if anything finer 
in half-tone work has been done than some 
of these views on the McCloud. Joseph 
Cairn Simpson contributes his fourth paper 
on ‘‘ Horses of California’’ with many illus- 
trations, and Charles S. Greene has a good 
sonnet on sunrise on Mount Diablo. 
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J. A. NAUGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG, GERMANY—6-8 Karlsburg 


RUD. FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 
HANFORD, CAL. 

SEO so ng o5xus sss cae eneeeevineeceesen Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 

PIED So bens ose cccey csi sgeesebaere Agents 

AE ON | eee Passenger Agent 
HERMOSILLO, SONORA 

OS 4. oO Ses Agent 


KANSAS ayy. MO.—Room 7, Exchange Bldg. 
ESOL wih abineecee russe er Commercial Agent 


Ee re ee eee eye Agent 
H. = REESE... & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Commer- 
cial Agen 
W.A. REINHARDT..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent 


KEY WEST, ° 

VA YS ae See eae Agents 
ae Pa ENG.—25 Water Street 

RUD. FALCK...... General European Passenger Agent 


LONDON, ENG.— 
49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 

RUD. FALCK...... General European Passenger Agent 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—26I1 South Spring St. 
G. W. LUCE, Ass’t Gen’! Freight and Passenger Agent 
SS 3a City Passenger Agent 
i. Siw Aes .......... Traveling Passenger Agent 

ae 4 «gi SOWA 


MARYSVILLE, CAL. 


. Northern Immigration Agent 


R. F. WATSON re ee La 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
H.N. OmERY, akin rans teeecen Commercial Agent 


ies Traveling Passenger Agent 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—4 Noel Block 
R. O. BEAN.........+. .. Traveling Passenger Agent 
Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


a Pee. LA. 
Frey City Passenger Agent 
NEW ORK. N. Y.— 
349 1 3hed and | Battery Place 


oe So aed .Asst. General Traffic Manager 
L. H. NUT ARS prey Eastern Passenger Agent 
L. SPENCE, pis nauk ener Eastern Freight Agent 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 
UP Se | | Senne 
OGDEN, UTA 
CCS Sas see . Ticket Agent 
DY MUSCHEWERRS.. << <c<s.0--cccsen aces .. Freight Agent 
ee 6 CAL. 
DD he kutia bale 6exieaneneny Commercial Agent 
PASO, ROBLES, CAL. 
EERE exkbeheuuas eke sia iame ence Agent 
PHILADELPRIA, PA.—109 South Third Street 
SEP PMMENME GGG ca sux seaenbs ess aswce -Agent 
A. M. LONGACRE........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
LOR OLE SC iF EER aI ea ry ee ea Agent 
PITTSBURG, PA.—7II Park Building 
GEO. G. HERRING ixiy nodes batmeie Commercial Agent 
J. STANLEY ORR........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 
OY loo) eae soa eines ere Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
<< EA Oe District Passenger Agent 
UE UL ee Traveling Passenger Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 
SOT oo on oui sisecupcer ade cosueeonee Agent 
eee CAL. 
PUEMIIES Docu ineeusnwenuachwhaesoene en nce Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
B. F. Re ee Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH,—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
RUD. FALCK...... aaa European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, 
J. JONES.. goo Freight and Passenger Agent 
€ 3; ELLIS Pe aHE MEME shheuse ke unewbe rere ret mer Agent 
eS 8 ee City Passenger Agent 
SALT LAKE cry, UTAH.—214 Dooly Block 

D. R. | ee ne General Agent 
SAN eS pay TEX. 

J. Mc A) rrr District Passenger Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 

FRANK DONNATIN............0.-.c2ccsseeeee- Agent 
= eet CAL.—901 Fifth Street 

LI) epee re Commercial Agent 

SAN FIRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market 8treet 

Ch As ese | 2 i ie General Agent 

A. MANN Suboetaetiwe a sree macbe se ee Ticket Agent 

Ww. McMURRAY Semone eones Agent Information Bureau 

BB CCC. eer City Passenger Agent 

A <r Traveling Passenger Agent 

EL SE \ Cc Ci Traveling Passenger Agent 

P. K. on one, EE ey meee Passenger Agent 
SAN JOS ee ge atied South First Street 

7. As cnk HAM. Division Freight and Passenger Agent 


ow 
rc 
ee) 


Sera ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS, neo, CAL. 


SAN Luls. POTOSI. MEX. 

DA.. Traveling pout and Passenge:x Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL 

Lt. Sears: Commercial Agent 


AW. MGPHERSON: ..... .<.sacsssse0sesssess0e Agent 
SAVANNAH, GA.—I18 East Bryan Street 
Ws MURPHE ) eee Traveling Passenger Agent 


SEATTLE, WASH.—6I19 First Avenue 
C. J. STEEPLE....Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
Ore rie MO.— 421 Olive Street 
Lien abe acceenen Commercial Agent 


rar hatskbhbeeaked sLanaeee ee anes Agent 
SYRACUSE, N.Y -—129 South Franklin Street 
BRO OKS PEE RSE New York State Agent 
TACOMA. WASH.—I108 Pacific Avenue 
ae 8 STE EPLE....Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 


Oe Bt Ce | © | Agent 
TULARE, CAL. 

(UR ON) oS 6 Dn set sao RE 
VISALIA, CAL. 

W. ST. J. CAUDRON.. (peacBele sires abs De 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A. J. POSTON.. ..General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND, CAL. 

COSC a Agent 
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SANTA BARBARA 


' HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
; VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR | 
FOUR. HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN. THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
: TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’ STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 























DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 




















All About 
California 


he oh ob 


If exact information about special sections of California is desired write to 


the Association Officers named in the following list. Simply ask for facts 


wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET Magazine and a ready 


and prompt response is assured: 


Biggs Board of Trade, Secretary, Hiram C. Hinds, Biggs, Butte Co. 
Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, President, C. A. Edwards 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, Secretary, F. H. Lord 

Berkeley Board of Trade, President, W. H. Waste 

Campbell Board of Trade, Secretary, C. H. Whitmore, Campbell, Santa Clara Co. 
Claremont Pomological Club, Secretary, E. Squire 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Secretary, Edwin Rhodes 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, W. B. Dennett 

Haywards Board of Trade, Secretary, W. O. Emerson 

Hanford Chamber of Commerce, President, D. R. Cameron 

Ione Board of Trade, President, J. F. Adams 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, President, A. Haas 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Secretary, Frank Wiggins 

Los Angeles New Wholesalers’ Board of Trade, Secretary. I. B. Newton 
Lodi Board of Trade, Secretary, C. M. Ferdun 

long Beach Board of Trade, President, P. E. Hatch 

Marysville Board of Trade, President, E. A. Forbes; Secretary, A. C. Irwin 
Merced Board of Trade, Secretary, H. Ll. Johnstone 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, Secretary, J. F. Madden 

Oakland Board of Trade, Secretary, Craigie Sharp 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, E. Tucker 

Pomona Board of Trade, Secretary, C. B. Messenger 

Pasadena Board of Trade, Secretary, J. M. Sickler 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Assoc ation, Secretary, W. S. Hoyt, Fresno 
Redondo Board of Trade, Secretary, S. D. Barkley 

Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, Secretary, D. M. Burnett, San Jose 
San Rafael Board of Trade, Secretary, D. W. Martens 

San Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Secretary, E. F. Bernhard, Stockton 
Sacramento Development Association, Secretary, F. E. Wright, Colusa 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, M. R. Beard 

San Leandro Board of Trade, Secretary, C. Rinderspacker 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Jacinto 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, E. Scott 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, Calvin E. Brown 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, Secretary, C. A. Rickets 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, Secretary, J. B. Titus 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, President, J. C. Campbell 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, Secretary, G. P. Schaffer, Modesto 
Sonoma County Board of Trade, Secretary, F. Micheltree, Sonoma 
Sonoma Valley Board of Trade, Secretary, C. C. Donovan, Santa Rosa 
Ventura Board of Trade, Secretary, Hyde Chaffee 

Visalia Board of Trade, Secretary, D. E. Perkins 

Woodland Board of Trade, Secretary, E. P. Huston 

California State Board of Trade, Secretary, J. A. Filcher, San Francisco 


Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 613 Market St., San Francisco 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 





























The great transconti- 
nental route, through 
Salt Lake City via the 
Rio Grande Western 














and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroads, appeals strongly 
to the .traveling public, not only 
because of its unequaled attractions 
in scenery, its Western pioneer his- 
tory, the topographical similarity of 
the great Salt Lake basin to the Holy 
Land, with its Mormon Temples and 
edifices, and other interesting features 
along the route, but also because of its 
THREE SPLENDIDLY- EQUIPPED 
FAST TRAINS across the continent 
daily. 


No European trip of equal length can 
compare with that from Ogden or 
Salt Lake to Denver, via this route, 


in grandeur of scenery or wealth of 
novel interest. Requests for detailed 
information or literature cheerfully 


complied with by 











F. W. THompson, Gen’! Agt., 
625 Market St., San Francisco 
J. D. MANSFIELD, Gen’! Agt., 
124 Third St., Portland, Or. 


GEO.W. HEIN’~z, Asst. General 
Passenger Agt., Salt Lake City 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
SUNSET ROUTE 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Dally — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to New Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. 
Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


THURSDAYS to Cincinnati, via New Orleans. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS to Wash- 
ington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
Also to St. Louis, via El] Paso, Flatoniaand Waco. 


WEDNESDAYS to Chicago, via El Paso, Fort Worth, 
and Kansas City. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. 


No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Palace Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Dining car between San Francisco 
and Fresno, Mojave and Los Angeles; Day Coach 
San Francisco to Fresno. 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
uled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
aan Room Sleeping Cars and Dining ‘Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and vogee | 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver an 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Den- 
ver. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco SUNDAYS 
and MONDAYS to Ogden. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From San Francisco TUESDAYS to Chicago, via Grand 
Junction, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

m Los Angeles WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento 
THURSDAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From San Francisco THURSDAYS to St. Louis, via 
Denver and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED.-. 
NESDAYS, to Chicago, via Grand Junction and 
Colorado Springs. 

From Los Angeles FRIDAYS, Sacramento SATUR- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles THURSDAYS, Sacramento FRI- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles SATURDAYS to Chicago, via 
Ogden, Denver and Omaha. 


No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and wep) Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Standard Buffet Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to St. Louis,via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

Tourist es Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal 
conductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From Los Angeles MONDAYS, Sacramento TUES- 
. DAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 
From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Minneapolis, via Omaha. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also 
Fresno to San Francisco; Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Bakersfield to San Francisco. Free 
Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to San Francisco. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 

From Cincinnati FRIDAYS; from New Orleans 
TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C.,. MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

From — TUESDAYS; from El Paso SATUR- 
DAY 


No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Augeles 
to San Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacra- 
a 

25. THE OWL LIMITED— Ratiy — Soilé 
* weetel Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
San Francisco; Day Coach Fresno to San Francisco. 
Dining Car Los Angeles and Mojave, and Fresno 
and San Francisco. 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 


No. Je. CYERLAND LIMITED —Daily—Solid Vesti- 
ed Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Seater Room Sleep’ Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car an cages | 
on Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha an 
enver. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room — Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every a AY). 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Ogden WEDNES- 
DAYS and THURSDAYS to San Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From Minneapolis THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Ogden and Sacramento. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily —Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Vestibuled Standard Buffet Sleeping Car St. Louis 
to San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


From Chicago SATURDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Sacramento. 

From Chicago MONDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden 

From St. Louis WEDNESDAYS 1 se San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogd 

From Chicago THURSDAYS ‘4 ies Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago FRIDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. f& OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing No. is. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to: Portland; g Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland “Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

and Sacramento to Portland. also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 
Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul THURSDAYS 
No. > SHAGTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- to San Francisco, via Tacoma and Portland. 


Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
"Yourke Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. No. ll. SHASTA EXPRES6SS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 











Itis said that from the summitof Mt. Hamilton can be 


Che Sa nn fa C Ta Ya Ua Tley seen a greater area of the earth's surface than from 


any other eminence. On the summit of Mt. Hamilton 
ts the greatest astronomical observatory in the world. 


San Jose is the chief city of the Santa Clara Valley, 
Ch e Ci t y of Ss an J ose one of the greatest fruit growing sections in the world 
“ @ garden A m Sea ton “ niiehiii 
if you ave traveling to San Jose, or throug. at de- 
Che Botel Vendome yp pe ‘ul cityto Mount Hamilton, ‘and require superior 
accommodations, the 


The Uendome Stables ... hotel Vendome 


will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated 
Che Lick Observa t ory booklet on Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 
GEo. P. SNELL, Manager, San Jose, Cal. 





























Sixty Bushels of Corn per Acre 


CALIFORNIA is not a Corn State, but there are a few favored places in it where the 
best of corn is being raised. One of these places is the 


Laguna de Tache Grant in Fresno and Kings Counties in the center of the State. 
This land grows corn and all the crops raised by the 
eastern farmer, as well as all the California Fruits. It is being sold in ten-acre tracts or larger at 


$35.00 to $50. 00 per acre including perpetual water right under which water for irrigation is 
furnished at an annual cost of 62% cents per acre. 








If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure to look over 
the Laguna. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





CHAS. W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, Vic&g-PRESIDENT W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT. 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
on UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








Buy a Home in California ss; 


FLOWERS” 














TURLOCK in the center of the TURLOCK 

2 IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 
the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and all other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly profitable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 
Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 




















If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
THE RECOGNIZED....cccccccee San Francisco 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


army, navy | St? Ate OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOURI STS Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 





























“The Old Curiosity Shop’’ 


GREENBERG & SMITH 

433 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The most interesting store on the Coast. War relics from Philippines and China. Unlimited 
supply of heathen gods—stone, iron, brass. At some stores you can find almost everything 
you want. We have just what you want, and some things you will want when you see them. 
Always pleased to show goods. Send 10c., and receive by mail a package of our celebrated ‘‘ Kamalas” incense sticks. 








Earliest Orange Land in California. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop all shipped for the holiday market. 
Enormous profits from bearing orchards 


ConresPoNd wiTH MT. WHITNEY POWER CO. - ~ VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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PROF. W. H. DAILEY, the champion swimmer, 
under date of December 15, 1899, wrote : 

‘‘T was in the water an hour yesterday and 
found it, even at this time of year, none to cold 
for enjoyable bathing.” 

Chauncey M. Depew, while standing on Logan 
Heights in October, 1898, said to Mr. Vanderbilt: 

‘Vanderbilt, you and I have been everywhere, 
but nowhere have we seen such a lovely view,” 
and in this Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) /ndependent, May 16, 
1900, says: 

‘“‘The last coast resort visited before turning 
our faces eastward was Santa Cruz, andin many 
ways the best was reserved for the last. Santa 
Cruz is styled ‘‘ The Gem of the Pacific,” andis 
on the north coast of Monterey Bay. It hasthe 
finest beach we saw in California. Flowers 
bloom there the year round. ‘That I saw 
fuchsias twenty feet high and three inches in 
diameter, growing like trees, callas by the 
billions with blossoms fully eight inches across, 
marguerite bushes eight feet high, is no 
exaggeration.” 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, May 
23, 1900, says: 

“This morning our train was run around the 
bay to Santa Cruz, which isa flourishing city 
of ‘10,000 inhabitants, very picturesquely located 
on the hillsides and valleys overlooking the 
bay and broad Pacific. It has an admirable 
climate, flowers blooming the year around, 
and roses growing to perfection on trees and 
vines almost house-high. In the drive we were 
taken along the cliffs, beneath which the ocean 
waves broke incessantly over the rocksand sent 
the spray high in air, and we also saw in opera- 
tion a wave-motor, the only successful one 
in use.”’ 


For further information as to this beautiful 
CITY OF THE HOLy Cross, address Secretary, 
Board of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. 
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THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRIN EO 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 
5c. STAMP, TO THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 














THE CELEBRATED 


“CaNNON BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOuIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS~—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
Dattas, TEXas 





MIcHIGAN CENTRAL 
~ The Niagara Falls Route.” 


The Pan-American Special 
A Magnificent New Train. 

Ly. Chicago daily 6.00 p.m., Ar. Buffalo 7.45 a.m. 

Ly. Buffalo daily 7.30 p. m., Ar. Chicago 9:30 a. m. 


Stop-over at Niagara Falls and Buffalo on through 
tickets to the East. 


O. W. RUGGLES, Gen’] Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


























| EL CAPITAN | 








FROM THE RIVER, THIS, PERHAPS THE MOST MAJESTIC OF NATURE'S GREAT 
MOUNTAIN CARVINGS, FITTINGLY RESEMBLES A CROUCHING LION. 





A SERIES OF 


Beautiful Yosemite Engravings 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 
presenting more artistically the wonderful features 


of the great valley than any previous illustrations, 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 





San Francisco, Cal. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., S. P. Co. 
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Coronado Beach Tent City 


Became Famous in One Year 2 1900 
Because It Delighted the People 


with its comfortableness, cleanliness and healthfulness 
and surprised them with its economy and the courtesy 
of its employees. Every day spent at this delightful 


SUMMER RESORT 


makes you glad you are here. The sailing, rowing, 
drifting with the tide, the concerts, dances, tally-ho 
parties, the bathing, lounging, fishing, golf and tennis, 
each and all contribute to your happy contentment 



































WRITE FOR THE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


TO 


E. S. BABCOCK, Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 200 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 









































ARCADIA 


SANTA MONICA 
CALIFORNIA 











PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


FLOWERS, MUSIC, GOLF 
LINKS, BOWLING ALLEY, 
CROQUET GROUNDS, 
BILLIARD ROOM, BOATS, 
FISHING PIERS, PORCE- 
LAIN BATH TUBS, AND.A 
REMODELED FISH GRILL 





WM. E. ZANDER, Manager 





Santa Monica is quickly reached 

from Los Angeles by Southern 

Pacific trains and electric car each 
thirty minutes. 











FEEL o0000 
INTERNATIONAL 
WEDDING 


See illustrated article in October issue of *‘ Sunset”’ 
The plot is laid on the 
International Boundary line between 


California and Mexico 














IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WHERE 








cAmertcan Citizens....... 





Have recently filed on 
50,000 acres of . 
Government Land at 
$1.25 per acre. 

These settlers are forming 


_ The Imperial Settlement 


They Will habe the 
BEST SUPPLY OF WATER and the 
CHEAPEST IRRIGATION WATER 


to be found in arid America 





For map and further particulars, address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 


Room 224, Stowell Block 


SEE NEXT PAGE...... LOS AANGELES, CAL. 
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“FOR UNCLE SAM IS RICH ENOUGH 
mmcation system = U0 GIVE US ALL A FARM” 


LL COST 
ges ACRE Government Land with plenty of Water....... 


























Do you want a ranch in Southern California? 

A ranch of first-class soil at the Government price of $1.25 per acre? 

With a right at small cost to all the irrigation water that can be used? 

At an annual expense for water lower than ever before offered on the Pacific Coast ? 

A ranch that will raise twelve tons of alfalfa hay to the acre—also other farm 
products, including early fruits ? 

If so, the following information will interest you. 

The Colorado River furnishes the most abundant supply of water for irrigation 
purposes to be found west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Its greatest supply is furnished during the month of June, when it is needed the 
most, and the least supply during December, when it is needed the least—the river 
being about nine feet higher in June than December. . 

The river carries enough water to irrigate 8,000,000 acres of land, hence the 
supply can never be cut short by dry seasons. 

The Colorado Delta, located in Riverside and San Diego Counties in Southern 
California and extending down into Lower California, comprises about 1,000,000 acres 
of level, irrigable land that has been made during the past ages by alluvial deposits 
carried down by the waters of the Colorado River. 

The waters of this river carry more fertilizers than is carried by the waters of 
any other river in the world, not even excepting the Nile. 

The soil of this Delta is therefore as fertile as soil can be, and when it is cul- 
tivated and irrigated by water from this source of supply, it must continue to remain 
fertile, as each season’s irrigation will deposit on each acre irrigated more than $10 
worth of commercial fertilizers deposited by the waters without extra expense. 

An extensive irrigation system is now being constructed to reclaim this large 
tract of countrys The main canal will be enlarged and the main branch canals will 
be extended to meet the demand for water as the irrigated area is enlarged. 

The first tract of land to be reclaimed is located in San Diego County between 
the New River on the west and Carter River on the east, and embraces 100,000 
acres of level, fertile land, free from alkali, with sufficient slope to be easily irri- 
gated. It is all Government land and can be taken up under the desert land law or 
the homestead law. 

During the past four months about one-half this tract has been taken up by settlers. 

This rapid settlement will necessitate rapid advance in valuations. 

The tract will be irrigated by Imperial Water Company, No. 1, a mutual water 
company formed to distribute water to its stockholders only at cost. 

The Imperial Land Company sells this water stock to the landowners — one share 
to each acre. The price is now only $11.25 per share. 

The terms of payment for the stock extend over a period of about ten years 
with interest at five per cent. 

This cost covers the construction of a complete system of distributing canals 
and ditches. 

A town for a business center will soon be laid out and a branch railroad to this 
town, connecting with the Southern Pacific, is on the program. 

This country is suited to the production of alfalfa and other farm products, and 
the fattening of cattle, a line of business that can never be overdone. 

It is also believed that this will become a great early fruit country. 

Water will be ready for use by January 1, 1901, if there are no unforeseen delays 
in the work of construction. 
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Che Greatest 








Orange Growing District on Garth 








Riverside, California 


“California is wonderful. A 
$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
ayear. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, | should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 

has not gone to ge oi dite 
usspoke Chaun- 
The Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 
a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 

are not yey — a 

A few facts about Riverside that will 
Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. T or 

- . e area within the 
Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 
the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


Riverside’s irrigation systems or 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 

has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Piss, 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where "i 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the < a poe wl invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen 2 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club hasa 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
— — Tennis wre The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- P . 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Lnformationinot contained herein 
address 


.-Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


DP. S. Castleman, secretary 


Riverside, California 
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Homeseekers 


Excursions 


to 


California 


via 


9 


Southern Pacific 











September 3 and 17, 1901 


RATES FOR ROUND TRIP 


From Chicago 
From St. Louis, New Orleans, Memphis, 
From Kansas City, Omaha, Sioux City, 


Apply to nearest Southern Pacific agent 
for full information 


$64.50 
59.50 
52.50 
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Have you seen the 
GRIZZLY GIANT 


Chief among Sequoias 
of California’s Mariposa 
Grove? It's worth going 
round the world to see, but 
if you cannot do that, get 
its photograph in colors, 
just issued, and study there 
the details of this forest 
wonder. That tree is a fair 
example of the marvels of 
forest growth found in 
California, and this picture, 
showing bark and foliage 
in all the glory of Nature’s 
painting, is no less a mar- 
vel of art engraving. It's a 
treasure that tells its own 
story; a pleasant glimpse 
of out-of-doors for library 
or drawing-room. The 
engraving is twenty by 
twenty-five inches, and is 
printed in colors on heavy 
plate paper. 


Send 10 Cents for it to 
JAMES HORSBURGH, JR. 


ASSISTANT . 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC 
COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 
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The one train—the one way —to travel be- 


tween San Francisco and Chicago if you want 


the fewest hours 
the fewest miles 
the best service 
en route 
It runs via 
Southern Pacific— Union Pacific 


Chicago & Northwestern 


Ask nearest agent for the new folder 


Quickest Time 
Across the Continent 














HOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOO-0-0-0-0-0-L-9-0-O! 


Not such a long call from 


«« Wintry East 
we Torrid East 


to the 


Perpetual Spring 
of California 


Less than three days from Chicago 
Hardly four days from New York 


via through fast trains of the 


Southern ‘Pacific 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 


Ask nearest agent for literature about the greatest resort 


land in the world 

















